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Message 


Americas 


hungry grocer 


1880 Container Was Dented and Rusty, Too 


In 1935, AN ENGLISH grocer found two 
dented, rusty cans of tripe marked “Choice 
—The Best” in his old stock. 

He opened one and ate it. The other was 
opened by London scientists. They fed the 
tripe to young, laboratory rats for twenty 
days. 

Canned in 1880 by a famous firm of 
American packers, the tripe failed to faze 
either the grocer or the rats, according to 
the International Tin Research and Devel- 
opment Council, Middlesex, England. 

There is more significance to this singular 
little news item than appears on the sur- 
face. For it underscores how fallacious a 
current popular belief is. 


Fallacy Exposed 


The belief: It isn’t safe to buy rusted, 
dented cans of food. Many women in your 


community may have this belief 

As you know, food in cans keeps because 
any spoilage organisms are destroyed by 
heat and because the can is hermetically 
sealed 

So, a dented can with rust spots on-the 
outside is just as safe as any other can. 


And Besides... 


You may have seen another popular 
fallacy about canned foods enacted in your 
own home. Your wife opens a can of food/ 
Then, with all speed as if pursued by the 
Devil himself, she hurries to empty the 
open can into a china dish. 


Then and only then, she believes, is it 
safe to put the canned food into the re- 
frigerator. 


Well! Even the Department of Agricul- 


No difference inside. 


This and 


similar advertisements tell 

one of 
America’s most influential groups the simple and 
fundamental facts about the canned food industry. 


These advertisements are regularly 
appear in “Editor & Publisher” 
the bible of the newspaper business. 


...tasted choice, too. 


ture has a pamphlet on this one. For as has 
been shown many times over, it is as safe to 
leave food in an open can as to empty it 
into another container, The rule for keep- 
ing any food is ‘‘keep it cool and keep it 
covered.” 

We both have a share in combating these 
and similar fallacies about canned foods. 
As the single largest maker of food con- 
tainers, we are intensely interested in hav- 
ing the true facts about canned foods widely 
understood. And you have a direct inter- 
est in your community’s understanding of 
canned foods and eating habits. So has 
every retail food advertiser in your town. 


“The Canned Food Hand- 
book” is a simple yet com- 
prehensive guide to the 
understanding of canned 
foods. It may be of great 
value to your food depart- 
ment in planning advertising 
with local food stores. A copy 
is available for the asking. 


—— @ 
AMERICAN CAN 
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Users of Hamachek Ideal 
Viners and Hulling Equip- 
ment are fortunate. 


During the emergency 


they have equipment that 
permits the threshing of 
green peas and beans more 
efficiently and to improve 
the quality of their pack. 

They know that the spe- 
cial and exclusive features 
of our equipment will help 
them considerably in 
meeting the competitive 


conditions of tomorrow. | 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


BWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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Improvements you make now cut costs, raise quality 
—not only for today but for thousands of tomorrows. 
Equipped-with the latest FMC Machinery and Equip- 
ment, you are in a position to meet any business 
conditions to be encountered. 


FMC UNIVERSAL CAN WASHER 


The modern, scien- 
tific, speedy method 
of thoroughly clean- 
ing and sterilizing 


REMOVABLE COVER cans. 
HOW IT OPERATES 


No more guess work in sterilizing containers. The 
Universal FAC Can Washer washes with both water 


and steam, with cans in inverted position for per- 
fect drainage. Cans handled gently, no crushing 
or bending. Washer totally enclosed; no spray or 
moisture in air or on floor or machines. Handles 
cans from 2” to 4” in diameter—from 2” to 72” in 


height, with a few change parts. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 

Beans, Fruits, etc. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 
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“The one with the Continental can orders food. Right now he’s arguing about 
the ration points on canned vegetables.” 


Continentalites in service all over the world 
constantly write to us to say that their best, 
and sometimes their only food comes in 
cans. “Thank the canning industry for us,” 
they say. We do so, with a “P.S.” to Conti- 
nental customers that every one of our 4,000 
employees now in the armed forces is an 
extra incentive for breaking production rec- 
ords to supply “C’” cans, made right and 
sealed tight, where and when needed. 


CONTINENTAL © 


to Plant 78, 
 Iinois 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Published Every Monday Since 1878 ° 


EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


so resuming our introduction of “lighter” reading 

during your few moments snatched from the hurly- 
burly of operating a cannery at peak season (inter- 
rupted last week by a business session at which Price 
Commissioner Bowles was lecturer—more about which 
later), we want to submit for your study something 
about the business you are in, something which you 
ought to know, and never forget. 


Recently Mr. H. Ferris White, Executive Vice- 
President of the Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
wrote us: ; 

“Recently I had occasion to bat out the enclosed 
as a terse statement of the vicissitudes one in- 
dustry has gone through during this period of 
stress, and as an example of what may be accom- 
plished through cooperation within an industry. 

“It was not done for publication and may have 
no merit or use from that standpoint. Should you 
think it does have merit, in whole or in part, you 
are welcome to its use.” 

We most certainly do think it has merit, and believe 
you will, too. Here is what he “batted out”: 

In peace times the people of the United States open 
and discard an average of 45,000,000 cans a day. Tin 
cans are 114% tin and 9814% steel. Pearl Harbor 
spelled control by the enemy of this country’s normal 
sources of tin. And Pearl Harbor meant a desperate 
need for steel for ordnance items. 

Those are the facts, that raised the hell, 
that »rought the cures, that saved the house 

‘he can boys built. 

First, necessary conservation of metal: so out of 
meta! packages went aspirin, oil, tobacco, beer and a 
host * other products; in many instances one or two 


Te: JOB THE CAN MAKERS DID—School’s in, 


prod: ts representing the sole business of some small 
can r .nufacturer. And too, down was pared the list 
of pe nissible . »%d items for civilians; and production 
quota were slapped on those that were permitted. To 
hand! the remaining job, the available metal must be 
STE &TCHED. Tin coatings were cut; first from 
1441). to 114 Ibs., then through the use of newly de- 
velop: |, untried, electrolytic plate to .501 lbs., and 
finall. coated black plate which uses no tin. But food 
Inca s MUST be safe. For each separate food can 
there nust be a plate specification, designed for metal 
conse vation but able to withstand the reactions of the 
produ t packed. Such individual specifications had to 
be w. ked out and laboratory tested. 
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The many small manufacturers of “general-line” or 
non-food cans were now threatened with closing due to 
restrictions, so there had to be developed, in collabora- 
tion with the Army and Navy, vital war packages; 
paint cans became “booby traps,” tennis ball cans 
turned into blood plasma containers, famed “block 
busters” were harmless until the vital fuse was re- 
moved from a can; signal flares, blankets, fishing 
tackle, and even motor cycles went into cans. 


Such drastic distortions within an industry were 
bound to lead to many misconceptions and a great lack 
of understanding. Such a condition was a challenge 
and a threat. Consumers, uninformed as to the “why” 
of shortages, rumor ridden, fearing greater shortages, 
harried by rationing, veered toward hoarding. With 
consumers, too, as well as with the can companies’ cus- 
tomers, there was a job to be done of reconciliation to 
the use of makeshift, substitute containers. Though 
hard to believe, as no cans were made except those 
bearing Government blessing, nevertheless there was 
a task to be done of “selling” employees of this indus- 
try on the wartime usefulness of its products and of 
their jobs. And finally Government itself had to be 
educated as to how fast metal conservation measures 
could and could not be effected. 


When in normal times an average of 45,000,000 tin 
cans are opened and discarded each day that can only 
mean that a goodly percentage of the 130,000,000 
people of this country are quite aware of cans. So 
our market for yesterday’s cans became today’s market 
for an educational campaign. Such a campaign usually 
requires heavy expenditures. However, it was thought 
practical to seek, as a start, only $500,000. Such a 
fund was raised through pledges from Can Manufac- 
turers Institute members, non-members and the in- 
dustry’s plate suppliers. The Institute’s efforts in- 
voked practically every form of educational media: 
paid space advertising, editorial comment, direct mail, 
plant bulletin boards, circular hand-outs, cooperation 
with Army and Navy incentive divisions, radio and 
television. $500,000 will not encompass all that, but 
when funds were not there resourcefulness paid off and 
accomplished the job. For example, the use of radio 
was beyond available means but the Institute’s staff 
believed they had an interesting story and one that 
could be well told on programs reaching homemakers 
and housewives. A carefully thought out approach, 
plus a well written script brought about a guest artist 
appearance on a local radio station for the Institute’s 
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Director of Consumer Information. This initiative led 
to subsequent radio broadcasts, fifteen in number, plus 


a net-work show and a telecast and all at no cost 


beyond travel expenses. 


Such was the start in 1943 of the Industry’s educa- 
tional campaign and today the work continues on an 
even greater scale. 


So the net was about like this: 

The Japs with their corner on our normal tin sup- 
plies didn’t have us behind the eight ball. Army and 
Navy food needs were met and with better food than 
fighting men ever had before. Also cans that fight, 
heal and save lives served our armed forces, and well. 


About eighty strictly “general line’ can manufac- 
turers ruled out of making their normal products, re- 
mained in business to make war containers. 


Plant employee morale was raised; production held. 

Can company customers, irritated through being 
forced to switch to makeshift, substitute containers 
were told the “why’’, and so tempers abated. 


Government relations were bettered through educa- 
tion and consequent greater understanding of the can 
manufacturers problems. 


The public was helped to understand the necessity 
for inconvenience; why once familiar cans were no 
longer available; where they had gone, and the war 
job they were doing; because no other container pro- 
tects like the can. 


Experience of cooperating successfully under stress 
gave further proof to the can industry itself of the 
value of cooperative action in solving its own problems. 


And, we might add, information comes to us from 
first one big can making concern and then another, 
that they will go right on when the war is over and 
these highly necessary helps have been completed, 
maintaining their forces at full strength and insuring 
employment to all, with possibly some increases. And 
they are not overlooking the places made vacant by 
enlistments and which await their return. 


ASIDE FROM THE POINT—Some may remember 
good old Judge Morris who presided in the United 
States Court, here in Baltimore (B.P., before Prohibi- 
tion), and who was the terror of any counsel who 
attempted to distract the jury by irrelevant matters, 
or tear-jerking appeals. Quietly, but firmly, he would 
stop the procedure, and advise the counsel to “stick to 
the subject at steak.” “But your Honor,” answered 
one counsel in our hearing, “you have disrupted my 
whole argument.” “Very well,” replied Judge Morris, 
“T will give you five minutes to collect your wits.” 

Evidently in as plain language as Mr. Bowles could 
command, he said, towards the end of his letter 
(C.T., Sept. 11th, pg. 18—or any of the many quota- 
tions): “I wish to make it clear that any proposed 
use of U. S. Standards by OPA has no connection with 
forcing ‘Grade Labeling’ upon the canners.” Previous 
to that Mr. Bowles had reminded that Comptroller 
General Lindsay C. Warren, in rendering his decision, 


had suggested that Congress itself be asked to rernedy 
the situation! Mr. Bowles asked for a firm foundation 
on which to base prices; something that you could get 
your teeth in, and which would give the courts, as well, 
something to fall back upon as a guide. 

And his enemies come back at him with a tirade 
about “Grade Labeling”! “Consistency, thou are a 
jewel!” 

Yet it is horrifying to think what would happen to 
any one of our best known, most extensively acdver- 
tised, and most widely sold brands of canned foods, if 
it had to carry—or if its owners wished to carry—an 
“A” for Fancy on the label! Don’t you think? You 
bet you don’t. 


“CAN YOU TOP THIS?”’—We are all very proud 
of our agriculturists who are turning out the food 
crops in such excellent manner, but we suggest you 
read “Britain Fights In The Fields,” by Francis A. 
Flood, in July “National Geographic,” and learn how 
the “tight little Isle’ is responding to the threat of 
Germany to starve it out. 


We hope Geographic will not object to us quoting 
from this most interesting article, as an encourage- 
ment to better efforts on our part: Remember England 
and Scotland have been under constant bombing, and 
the farms are pocked with shell holes, some too large 
to fill in, so they are fenced off and the work goes on, 
mostly in darkness as the days are short and no lights 
are permitted, and they work night and day. They 
organized from the bottom up, appointed County Com- 
mittees whose job it was to assay every farm of the 
400,000, note conditions and recommend better use or 
different crops, and where the owners objected, took 
over the farm, appointed expert farmers to operate it, 
and paid the owners a rent for the land. For, as they 
said, “the philosophy of England at war is that a 
farmer’s land has no more right to be idle than has 
his son or daughter of military age. It is not a private 
matter.” Worth thinking about, from the oldest 
democracy in the world, England. 


They assembled a Land Army of Women, 80,000 
strong, to take over the work left by the males, and 
they got them from the cities and larger towns since 
the farm women were all “retained.” They came from 
every strata of the population, young and old, and 
these women even took over the dairying industry, 
which their men as did ours, said could not be done by 
inexperienced help, and are doing it well. 


England is not generally considered here as a ‘arm- 
ing country but now to set you straight we quot. just 
a few paragraphs from this illuminating article. Be- 
fore doing so let us say that some very old, ‘arge 
estates were not inclined to allow their lands ‘o be 
farmed—at first—but soon gave in and got int» the 
war spirit. “When a Scotsman will plow up hi- golf 
course you know he is behind the war movement, ' they 
said in effect. Apparently every foot of tillable land 
in both England and Scotland is being used to pr duce 
some form of food crop, and it is all helping. Now 


— 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


SUPPORT FOR DRY EDIBLE 
BEANS 


Tne WFA has developed a 5-point pro- 
gran: to support prices for 1944 crop dry 
edible beans announced March 4, 1944. 
The 5 points are: Price supporting 
agreements with bean dealers under 
which they agree to pay the equivalent 
of the support price to growers. 2. Pay- 
ment of a subsidy to dealers in an 
amount by which the announced support 
prices exceed the applicable Office of 
Price Administration maximum prices on 
beans sold into civilian trade channels. 
3, Purchase of designated classes of 
beans in carload lots, cleaned and bagged, 
f.o.b. car at country shipping points, at 
specified prices. 4. Purchase of thresher 
run beans from growers where it is not 
possible for them to dispose of their 
beans through trade channels at the 
equivalent of the support prices. 5. Non- 
recourse loans on thresher-run beans 
stored on farms. 


DRY WRINKLED PEAS TO BE 
USED FOR FEED 


The WFA will support prices of 1944- 
crop dry wrinkled peas by making ad- 
justment payments to dealers on peas 
sold for use as feed instead of by a pro- 
gram of outright purchase as originally 
planned. The program will assure grow- 
ers substantially the same return for 
their harvest this year as last and, be- 
cause no processing is necessary, it will 
cost WFA less than the purchase pro- 
gram. . . . Purpose of the support pro- 
gram, for the third consecutive year, is 
to encourage the production of peas for 
canning in quantities sufficient to meet 
war needs. 


INDUSTRIAL USER FACTOR 


Th. industrial user factor for canned 
and ' ttled fruits for the allotment per- 
iod | sinning October 1 and ending De- 
cemh » 31, 1944, will be 18, the Office of 
Price Administration announced Sept. 
12. ‘ nee most canned and bottled vege- 
table and all jellies, jams, marmalades, 
press -es and fruit butters have been 
ordei | removed from rationing effective 
Sept: ber 17, no factors for these items 
Were nnounced. Special provisions will 
bem e for industrial users who, during 
their base period, used vegetables or 
juices which will continue to 
be re oned after September 16. 

In strial users’ allotments are deter- 
mine’ by multiplying the number of 
poun of each type of rationed foods 
they -ed during the corresponding per- 
lod © (942 by the industrial user factor 
fore h item. 
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LATE APPLES RELEASED 


Restrictions on the use of all apples 
below the utility grade for the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic products containing, 7 
per cent, or more, of alcohol, by volume, 
have been removed by the War Food 
Administration in a general authoriza- 
tion issued as an amendment to War 
Food Order 69-2, effective September 9, 
1944. Early apples below the utility 
grade had been released up to August 31. 
This action extends the release to all 
apples. The amendment also provides 
that released apples must have been 
culled from a larger lot or lots which 
were sorted for marketing in fresh form 
or for processing. 


STORAGE SPACE FOR APPLES 
AND PEARS 


In an effort to free cold storage space 
for the apple and pear crop, to be har- 
vested this season the WFA has pro- 
hibited the storage of dried and evapor- 
ated fruit in refrigerated warehouses, 
between September 30 and December 31, 
in States where space is needed for 
apples and pears. This action was taken 
through an amendment to WFO 111.1, 
the cold storage order made effective 
recently. 


WHOLESALERS PRICES 


Wholesalers who are selling commodi- 
ties at OPA ceilings that are below the 
March 1942 minimum prices for sales by 
wholesalers established under State Fair 
Trade Acts may apply for an adjustment 
of their ceilings, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration announced Sept. 13. 


This applies only where the OPA ceil- 
ings are established by the General 
Maximum Price Regulation, which gen- 
erally sets ceilings at the highest prices 
of each seller in March 1942, or by any 
other regulation adopting the “fair 
trade” adjustment provision of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 

This action, effective September 18, 
1944, extends to wholesalers the same 
means of obtaining an adjustment of 
their ceiling prices as are already pro- 
vided for retailers. 

Two conditions must be shown to exist 
in applications made to OPA’s national 
office in Washington, D. C., for an ad- 
justed ceiling price. They are: 

1. Either the wholesaler’s ceiling price 
established by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation is less than the mini- 
mum price at which he was required to 
sell the commodity in March 1942 under 
the State Fair Trade Act; or the whole- 
saler has been permanently enjoined by 
a court from selling the commodity at 
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less than such “fair trade” minimum 
price. 

2. The commodity was generally sold 
at wholesale during March 1942 at price 
no lower than the “fair trade” minimum 
price within the locality in which the 
wholesaler’s establishment is located. 


TO CONVERT FOR DRY WHOLE 
MILK 


Conversion of about 20 plants in the 
Wisconsin area from the manufacture of 
non-fat dry milk solids to the production 
of dehydrated whole milk to meet in- 
creased military demands was discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Dairy Equip- 
ment and Machinery Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, the War 
Production Board reports. 

Committee members pledged their ef- 
forts to manufacture additional machin- 
ery and equipment to enable the plants 
to change to the production of dehy- 
drated whole milk. WPB officials prom- 
ised help in procuring components and 
general processing equipment. This 
would be done by the issuance of direc- 
tives, if necessary, the officials said. 

The War Food Administration is mak- 
ing a survey of the Wisconsin area 
plants to determine whether conversion 
is practicable in each plant, and whether 
it can be done quickly so that increased 
production of dehydrated whole milk can 
start within three months. 

“Increasing demands for whole milk 
by the armed forces, especially fliers and 
combat crews, have led the Army to 
place dehydrated whole milk on its ur- 
gency list,” an Army representative in- 
formed the committee at its meeting. 

WPB officials expressed doubts that a 
sudden and early end of the war would 
affect the requirements for dehydrated 
whole milk. The food will be needed for 
civilians in liberated areas and for 
armies of occupation for some time to 
come, they said. 


VICTORY LABELS BANNED 


The Office of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral has issued instructions to purchas- 
ing agents at Jersey City, Chicago and 
Oakland not to accept one color, or so- 
called “victory” labels on canned foods. 
In all cases where paper labels are speci- 
fied, the labels are to be the regular com- 
mercial or trade labels. These instruc- 
tions are the result of experience by the 
Government in attempting to dispose of 
surplus canned foods, when it was found 
that goods ear-marked by nondescript 
labels offer too great resistance in re- 
introduction into commerce. Consumers 
feel that cheap labeling identifies indif- 
ferent quality and the expense of relabel- 
ing is prohibitive for respective dealers. 
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A JOB FOR ALL CANNERS--- 


Looking the situation in the face—Competition with other processed foods will have to 


be meet—By BETTER PROFITS 


What at first seemed to be a blessing 
in disguise may turn out to be a boom- 
erang of the worst sort! In the spring 
we were faced with an overstock of 
standard vegetables, especially in corn, 
peas, green beans. Ration point values 
were removed altogether and still no 
mcvement was initiated. Came the ap- 
plication of point values again and every 
retailer became suddenly anxious to ac- 
quire stocks. Of course, not every retail 
grocer was carrying particularly heavy 
stocks and soon found himself without 
any sort of, we'll say, peas. He ordered 
anything the jobber offered and was glad 
to get it. His customers in turn were 
anxious to buy point free goods and 
eagerly took the supplies available off 
his hands. Strange as it may seem, 
some food stores have been opening right 
along *some other dealers have been let- 
ting stocks run down with the idea of 
disposing of their business. In both in- 
stances they did not have on hand any 
fancy grades in peas and until recently 
they have been unable to buy any. Their 
regular customers needing canned peas 
have been buying regularly from what 
stocks were on hand. As a consequence, 
many families accustomed to buying 
fancy canned peas have been serving 
those only standard in quality. In the 
meantime frozen peas, fancy in every 
way have been and are still available in 
the same fancy quality as always. It 
will not be long before the housewife 
serving the only canned peas she can get 
from her regular source of supply and 
occasionally serving frozen peas will ac- 
tually believe the frozen variety are 
immensely preferable to the canned peas 
she has been getting lately. 

For years this column among others has 
been pointing out at every opportunity 
the danger to the growth of sales of 
canned foods which lies in the competi- 
tion of frozen foods which as far as the 
largest principal is concerned are always 
top quality. It’s a tough spot in which 
to land but something can and must be 
done about it. Anything attempted will 
not be easy but the situation calls for 
a lot of intelligent planning and action 
wherever possible. 


AS TO PRICES 

In the first place, facing a shortage of 
fancy peas as we are, jobbers will be 
tempted to ask a little more for what 
they have if they can get it. And good- 
ness knows this will not be hard as 
hungry as the civilian population is for 
anything in the way of palatable food 
in cans or otherwise. This natural atti- 
tude on the jobber’s part must be met 
by careful watching on the part of the 
canners concerned. A frank discussion 


of the situation by the representative of 
the canner and the customer will quickly 
show the latter what an injustice he will 
work on any brands, standard in quality, 
which he attempts to raise in price above 
a normal markup. Reasoning of course 
that the can sold at ten cents cannot 
possibly be as good as that for which the 
retailer is asking twelve and a half 
cents. The shopper buying the low 
priced can will unconsciously realize she 
should not expect too much in the way of 
quality. Every canner in 1944-45 must 
go as far as he can in being certain his 
distributors price his goods fairly in 
comparison to their cost to him and their 
quality. 

Probably the foregoing suggestion will 
prove to be one of the most practical you 
may follow under the circumstances. If 
you are in contact with voluntary adver- 
tising groups it will be well for you to 
help them as much as you can in their 
advertising. Suggested uses for your 
products, even though only a line in the 
ad is used for giving them help as al- 
ways in creating a favorable impression 
of the brands you offer. If your canned 
foods this year have been adversely af- 
fected by the long spell of warm, dry 
weather, your suggestions to your adver- 
tisers will naturally be that they adver- 
tise your canned foods as being most suit- 
able for uses which call for handling in 
the home which will overcome the handi- 
cap under which they have been canned. 
If your canned corn lacks natural sweet- 
ness because of the prolonged drought, 
advocate its use for corn fritters, escal- 
loped corn and so on. As long as the 
purchaser is not misled in her buying 
she will not hold an unusual quality 
condition against you too long. 


TALK THEIR WHOLESOMENESS 

Lacking strong high quality charac- 
teristics, any canned food is still high in 
nutriment values. Urge your advertisers 
to stress these and in this way suggest 
to users they are getting their money’s 
worth when buying your brands. In this 
way as well as in all your contacts with 
the trade, avoid any conscious misrepre- 
sentation of your offerings and urge your 
buyers to follow this course as well. In 
the end you will probably come out all 
right, inasmuch as we are more or less 
accustomed to the wartime lack of high 
quality or scarcity of the foods we liked 
so well in peacetimes. 

If a large advertiser, you can do no 
better than the California Packing Cor- 
poration in advising the public in print 
as to just why canned foods of all sorts 
are scare. No doubt you have already 
read this or can get a copy, While it 
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‘the hands of others. 


has to do principally with why canned 
foods of all sorts will be scarce there are 
ideas in it you may use effectively in 
ecquainting your customers with the 
true facts of the situation. 


DO SOME ADVERTISING 

You may wish to do some local adver- 
tising in support of the goodwill attached 
to your brands in certain markets. Don’t 
say: “There is no use to advertise my 
brands, they will all be sold as soon as 
they hit the grocer’s shelves.” This is 
no doubt true but if Del Monte feels a 
need for advising the consumer as to 
why she cannot buy all the Del Monte 
canned foods she would like to, there is 
an equally great need for you to do like- 
wise if you are in a position to do so. 
Remember, this may be the last fall and 
winter it will be helpful to the mainte- 
nance of good-will to do this, and get 
busy if you can. 


If you give any local advertising sup- 
port to your line, do as Del Monte did 
and remember the retail grocer in your 
ads. If things are tough for you they 
are equally tough for him if not more 
so. Get him in the picture and picture 
him as he is, a man doing the work of 
three or four under hard conditions, still 
always anxious to provide as good ser- 
vice as possible to his customers. 

In the allocation of what goods you 
have for civilian use, be fair. More and 
more retail grocers are noting large 
amounts of supplies in the hands of some 
distributors and apparently far less in 
Probably these 
seeming inequalities in distribution may 
all be logically explained and as far as 
canners are concerned, we hope so. It 
may be you have been wishing for years 
that you might gain distribution in a 
certain market and now you have the 
opportunity to fulfill your desire by 
shorting some old customer still further 
and supplying needed goods to a »uyer 
whom you have been anxious to sll in 
another market. Think twice before you 
do this. Memories are long, “The war 
will be over some day” is a phra 2 we 
hear used more and more each da». 

It’s going to be a tough winter in more 
ways than one but the secret for y»u of 
successful operation lies in the su2ges- 
tions all through this article, be fair. 
Present your goods to all for just what 
they are, see that they are priced ‘airly 
through old distributors and sold ‘airly 
by retail dealers. It’s quite a prc ram 
but it can and should be followed . ut to 
the letter. 


Your future sales and increasec pro- 
fits depend on how you approac! and 
carry out this program. 
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CRAMS of INTEREST 


SINGER RETURNS TO 
SALES WORK 


Valter Singer, who since the war be- 
ga has acted as Personnel Manager for 
th: Sprague-Sells Division of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation at Hoopeston, IIli- 
nois, has rejoined the company’s sales 
deyartment and will maintain his head- 
quarters at Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


FRED SMITH DEAD 


Fred Smith, for many years a partner 
in the firm of Hobbs Manufacturing 
Company, Hobbs, Maryland, died on 
Tuesday, September 5. He is survived 
by his widow and two daughters, Esther 
and Sue. 


W. H. EDRICH DEAD 


W.H. Edrich, formerly of the Bellevue 
Kraut & Pickling Company, Bellevue, 
Ohio, and long a member of the Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, died 
on September 9, with the funeral held 
the following Monday afternoon. 


WISCONSIN DATES 


The Annual Convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association will be held at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 13 and 14. 


STOKELY PLANT BURNS 


A fire of undetermined origin com- 
pletely destroyed the Whiteland, Indiana, 
plant of Stokely Brothers & Company, 
Thursday afternoon, September 7. The 
plant had recently been overhauled and 
the manufacturing section entirely re- 
built. Loss is estimated at $300,000. 


JOINS BROKERAGE CO. 


Tie Howard H. Fassett Co., San 
Fr» cisco food brokers, announce that 
Ha ld R. Orr has joined their firm and 
wil call on the whclesale trade in that 
ter ‘ory. 


‘NDER NEW OWNERSHIP 


| ving sold his interest in the Alamo 
Pro icts Company, Alamo, Texas, Grant 
Mo) xomery will turn over the plant to 
thr prominent Alamo men, W. J. Car- 
ter. |. N. Burkhart and T. E. Stinson 
on‘ ‘tober 1. Mr. Carter will take over 
the ictive management. These three 
me: ire in a very advantageous position 
wit! respect to the grapefruit supply 
nee. J as Mr. Carter has extensive hold- 
Ing: of citrus in the Rio Grande Valley, 
whi Mr. Burkhart and Mr. Stinson are 
exp ienced fresh fruit shippers. 


BURCH ENTERS CANNING 
BUSINESS 


Effective as of October 1, James A. 
Burch, Executive Secretary of the Texas 
Canners Association, will leave that posi- 
tion to become manager of Val Verde 
Products Company, a new canning firm 
of Donna, Texas, who will operate the 
plant of the former Shary Products 
Company of Mission, Texas, which has 
been idle for past few seasons. 


PRICE NOTICE REQUIREMENT (?) 


It’s in the wind that OPA will inter- 
pret canned foods priced under Supple- 
ment 7 of FPR 1 as new items rather 
than those for which the ceiling price 
has been changed, on the ground that the 
1944 pack of canned foods constitute dif- 
ferent items from those packed in previ- 
ous years. In the event of such an 
interpretation, prices established for the 
1944 canned foods packs would not con- 
stitute change in price and the canner, 
therefore, would not be liable for notifi- 
cation to wholesalers and retailers under 
Section 3.5 of FPR 1. 


REPORT YOUR PACKS 


Merritt Green, Administrator of FDO 
22.6, reminds all canners that they must 
report the size of their packs on Form 
FDA 685 within 15 days after comple- 
tion. This is important on all crops, and 
particularly on Peas, Snap Beans, Corn, 
Tomatoes and Tomato Juice because of 
the subsidy which is payable on these 
items. The report should be sent to 
Merritt Green, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, South Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C., and identified 
as FDO 22.6. 


BASKETS FOR TOMATOES 


Shipping Container Order L-317 has 
been amended to include fresh tomatoes 
in the list of fresh fruits and vegetables 
which are exempt from restrictions on 
use of new fibre shipping containers 
under the provisions of the order. 


TOMATO PASTE GRADES 


The Office of Distribution of the War 
Food Administration has issued a tenta- 
tive draft of U. S. Standards for Grades 
for Canned Tomato Paste, effective as of 
September 15. These standards, like 
those for other canned fruits and vege- 
tables, are designed to serve as a con- 
venient basis of sale and wholesale trans- 
actions, and as a basis for determining 
loan values on stocks in storage, and for 
the Federal Inspection and Grading 
Service. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1944—26th Annual 
Meeting, New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association, New York 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 27, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Florida Canners Association, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 

NOVEMBER 1-2, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 9-10, 1944 — Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

NOVEMBER 13-14, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—59th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc. 

DECEMBER 12-13, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association. 


1944 ASPARAGUS PACK 


(Cases all sizes.) 
Compiled by National Canners Association Division of Stalistics 


1943 1944 

White All Green White All Green 

cases cases cases cases 
New Jersey 557,049 434,369 
Illinois 6,040 294,501 ‘ 
Michigan 207,529 55 
Washington and Oregon... 909 229,087 235,043 
California 1,061,086 1,009,674 1,128,171 
Other States 28,346 164,266 226,974 
TOTAL 1,096,381 2,462,106 1,309,738 2,522,266 
California figures are from Asparagus Advisory Board. 

PACKS OF RECENT YEARS 

Cases Cases 
1937 2,703 966 1941 3,104,296 
1938 2,403,214 3,995,034 
1939 2,519,892 1943 3,558,487 
1940 3,108,562 1944 3,832,604 
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LINE THE.CAN... 


FINISHING TOUCH: Gordon E. Cole, (left) advertising director of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute, puts the finishing touch on the Institute’s greatly expanded 
1944-45 advertising campaign as John Cobbs, account executive at Benton & Bowles, 


Inc., New York agency handling the account, looks on. 


The Institute’s forthcoming 


program, which comprises National magazines, Sunday newspaper supplements, trade 
and professional papers, is approximately three times larger than the 1943-44 


campaign. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS IN NEW ADVERTISING DRIVE 


Magazines, Newspapers and Trade Publications Included in Intensive Food Program 


The many virtues of the tin can as 
the ideal container for foods as well as 
for non-food products will form the 
basis of a greatly expanded 1944-45 
Can Manufacturers Institute advertising 
campaign addressed to American con- 
sumers, Gordon E, Cole, advertising di- 
rector of the Institute, has announced. 


Theme of the campaign on behalf of 
the tin-and-steel container will be the 
fact that both in war and in peace, “no 
other container protects like the can,” 
and the four advantages of “safety, 
economy, quality protection and _ con- 
venience.” 


All told, there will be 926 individual 
insertions in 116 publications. In con- 
sumer publications having a combined 
circulation of over 44,000,000 a total of 
379,000,000 messages regarding steel and 
tin cans will be printed. 


Each ad in each group of media will 
feature some product—such as grape- 
fruit juice, chicken soup, coffee and to- 
matoes—flowing from a can with a pic- 
ture of an appropriate agricultural scene 
and an American consumer below. 


In the course of the campaign, prac- 
tically every food group representing the 
hundreds of canned products on the 
grocers’ shelves will be covered, 


In addition to magazine and news- 
paper campaigns, all manufacturing and 
distributing factors in the food industry 
will be reached via an intensive cam- 
paign in 35 trade papers covering 13 
industries including brewing, coffee, fish, 
food processing and meat packing. 


“This is the Institute’s most extensive 
campaign to date,” said Mr. Cole. “It 
represents a material enlargement of a 
long-range campaign which the Institute 
undertook last year, and the new cam- 
paign is, we feel, in keeping with the 
importance of the steel and tin container 
in the economic life of the nation. 


“In peace time over 45,000,000 cans 
are consumed every day by Americans. 
A large percentage of these cans put on 
uniforms at the outbreak of war—carry- 
ing food, medical supplies and munitions 
to our armed forces throughout — the 
world. 


“When the armed forces return, so 
will cans, in all their old and in many 
new uses. In the meantime, the Insti- 
tute is telling the public the story of the 
can’s importance in war and in peace 
via the effective means of newspaper, 
magazine and radio advertising.” Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Inc., handles the account. 
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Warner Warns About 
WEED AND GRASS FIRES 


Prepared by Lansing B. Warner, ivc., 
Chicago 


Weather conditions this year will be 
responsible for many large property 
losses from weed and grass fires. Serious 
drouth over wide areas have left grass 
and weed patches tinder-dry, waiting 
only for a spark or carelessly discarded 
cigarette to touch them off. 

In the interest of good fire prevention 
at your plant, you are urged to take 
steps to eliminate this hazard. It is a 
real hazard — particularly severe this 
year—and it is strongly recommended 
that you do something about it—now. 
Here are a few suggestions to follow: 

1. Cut and remove all weeds and tall 
grass within 15 feet of any plant build- 
ing. (Be sure this includes weeds under 
ramps, platforms and “open foundation” 
buildings.) Don’t ignore weeds around 
important miscellaneous structures — 
steel trestles, water tank towers, ete, 
Unprotected steelwork loses strength 
rapidly when subjected to fire tempera- 
tures. A bad weed fire can cause col- 
lapse of these “incombustible” structures. 

2. Wherever available, keep a hose line 
laid and ready for quick use. Fire bar- 
rels and buckets or hand extinguishers 
make a good alternative. 

3. Prohibit outside burning of rubbish 
during the dry season. If this cannot 
be done, make sure the fire is constantly 
attended. 

4. Pay particular attention to careless 
smokers, They are directly responsible 
for more fires than any other single 
cause in the United States and Canada— 
by a big margin. 

5. Put a note on your calendar to start 
a weed control project about your prop- 
erty next spring and summer. It is a 
simple job and inexpensive. Ploughing 
is effective. Cinders and rock salt, or 


commercial calcium chloride scattered 


occasionally over the area to be treated 
are effective. Burning or use of com- 
bustible liquids to eradicate or remove 
weeds is not recommended. 


A PITHY COMMENT 


National Food Brokers’ Association’s 
current bulletin, under the heading “Who 
Has the Dope?”, says:—A week ago 
Kipplinger’s Agricultural Report created 
a stir with estimates on the size of ‘ood 
surpluses. The following Corbale) re- 
ports attempted to deflate the Kippli iger 
estimates. Looks like information ‘nay 
be fed to these publications from d fer- 
ent sources.” 


THOMAS PROMOTED 


American Home Foods, Inc., this | eek 
announced the appointment of FB. 
Thomas of Rochester, vice preside: © in 
charge of production for Harol 
Clapp, Inc., as vice president and 
administrative and executive assista 
H. W. Roden, president of Amer: 
Home Foods. 


September 15, 
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PLUNGER 
ADJUSTMENT 


JUICE 
BRINER 


and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 


crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 


Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


PROCESSING 


DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 


KEEP YOUR FIRE 


To keep fire in the boiler, and out of 
the plant we suggest you inspect and 
clean chimneys and flues now, before 
firing up for the winter. 

Test chimneys forcracks, leaks, fallen 
bricks, obstructions and rotten mortar. 
Inspect pipes, flues and breechings for 
any leaks. Clean soot from both chim- 
ney and flues. 

Attention to this, now, will make for 
easier firing of the heating system this 
winter, and will eliminate fire hazards 
in chimney and flues. Add to this, free- 
dom from worry by carrying the com- 
plete, economical protection offered 
by our Automatic Coverage policy. 

Ask a-Warner representative for full 
details, or write us today. 


SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE 
‘to. 


INDUSTRY 
FOR 36 ARS 
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EXCELLENCE| 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., INC. 


Peace-Time Packers of 59 Varieties 
of Phillips Delicious Canned Foods 


CAMBRIDGE, MARYLAND 


EXCELLENCE 


WITH ADDED 
WHITE STAR 
for 
CONTINUED 


AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
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RAW PRODUCTS 


NORTHERN FIELDS SHARE 
BLAME IN TOMATO 
BACTERIAL WILT 


Bacterial Wilt in Tomato Fields Is a Problem 

That Threatens to Increase, and Southern 

Seedling Producers Are Not Wholly to 

Blame, According to New Studies Reported 

by Dr. Edward K. Vaughan, Former Agent of 

the USDA Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops and Diseases. 


(From A. 1. F. News*—August, 1944) 


With millions of tomato seedlings 
shipped from the South each season, it 
has been generally agreed that those 
which show bacterial wilt soon after 
being set out were infected in the South. 
Those which make a healthy Northern 
start after transplanting, then succumb 
later in the season, are a more puzzling 
question, Dr. Vaughan said. 

Practically all tomato plants to be 
shipped North are inspected in their 
Southern fields by State certifying agen- 
cies or by representatives of the North- 
ern plant. brokers. Fields where bac- 
terial wilt is found are rejected, and “it 
it doubtful whether any plants showing 
visible symptoms are ever shipped.” 
Other safeguards are also imposed. 


But Dr. Vaughan reports that the wilt 
is capable of overwintering in the soil 
as far north as New Jersey even during 
exceptionally severe winters, then in- 
fecting plants later placed in that soil. 
Once established in the Northern field, 
it can be spread from plant to plant 
when infected soil is moved by cultiva- 
tion and by rain wash. 


It was found that infection can occur 
below 70 degrees soil temperature but the 
symptoms will not appear on the grow- 
ing plant until the soil warmth for 
several days is 70 or higher. Experi- 
menters were able to make plants wilt, 
recover, wilt and recover again from 
three to six times before permanent wilt- 
ing, simply by raising and lowering soil 
temperature. It also developed that 
while bacterial wilt grows more rapidly 
in moist soils, it also can grow in soils 
comparatively dry. 

This controlling effect of the weather 
may account for plants where the wilt 
waits until mid-season to attack ap- 
parently vigorous plants, and Dr. 
Vaughan found it quite conceivable that 
with an ideal sequence of climatic condi- 
tions an infected plant might bear 
profitable fruit and appear disease-free 
all season. 


“A healthy plant set in the space for- 
merly occupied by a plant that died with 
bacterial wilt,” he warned, “will usually 
contract the disease. 


*Published by Agricultural Insecticide and 
Fungicide Association, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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“Apart from securing disease-free 
plants and rotation, there appears to be 
little that the grower can do. Aside 
from crop rotation, the only preventive 
practice which can be followed is careful 
selection of land. All low, poorly- 
drained soils should be avoided.” 


Dr. Vaughan’s report was based on 
investigations made cooperatively by the 
Division of Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
and Diseases, Georgia Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station, Georgia Department 
of Entomology, and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Georgia, New 
Jersey and Indiana. 


WEBWORM CONTROL 


Fall webworms are unusually abundant 
in Connecticut this year, particularly in 
the eastern and northern sections of the 
state, according to Dr. Roger B. Friend, 
head of the entomology department at 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station at New Haven. 


Always occurring to some extent in 
the state at this time of year, the large 
web-like nests of the pest have been re- 
ported on host trees in greater numbers 
than usual this year, an indication that 
more than ordinary damage may be ex- 
pected. Some of the webworm’s favorite 
hosts are hickory, wild cherry, ash, elm 
and apple trees, to which it may do con- 
siderable damage by stripping the 
branches of leaves. 


Not to be confused with the tent cater- 
pillar whose silken tents are much in 
evidence in the spring, the fall webworm 
is another species altogether. Its webs, 
sometimes reaching the size of a bushel 
basket, appear in late summer. 


Unlike the tent caterpillar, it builds its 
nests only on the ends of branches of 
trees, enclosing the leaves in these loca- 
tions and eating them. The caterpillars 
never leave the webs; therefore, the 
foliage on the rest of the tree is not 
affected. 


The tent caterpillar, on the other hand, 
builds its tents in the forks of the 
branches. The spring pest does not 
enclose leaves in its nest but crawls 
about and feeds on the entire foliage of 
the tree. 

The peculiar location of the nests of 
the webworm and its habit of never 
leaving its web make it fairly easy to 
control, according to Dr. Friend. It is 
only necessary to spray around the webs 
in order to obtain a complete kill. Lead 
arsenate at a concentration of 4 pounds 
to 100 gallons of water is the recom- 
mended spray material. 

If only one or two branches of a tree 
are infested, the simplest method of con- 
trol is cutting these off and burning 
them. 
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DWARF AND SEMI-DWARF 
FRUIT TREES THRIVING 


Report From Experiment Station on Coopera- 
tive Plantings Reveals Possibilities of 
Small Trees 


That truly dwarf apple trees are en- 
tirely practical for home plantings and 
smaller than standard size trees are “so 
far so good” is revealed in a survey of 
cooperative orchards made by Dr. H. B. 
Tukey and his associates at the New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 


The dwarfing effects of a series of the 
so-called Malling rootstocks on a number 
of standard varieties of apples have been 
under observation for the past several 
years on the Station grounds and in co- 
operative plantings thruout the State. 
Dwarf, semi-dwarf, and semi-standard 
trees on Malling rootstocks are showing 
a high degree of adaptability to the cli- 
matic and soil conditions in the better 
fruit-growing regions of the State, it is 
said. It is pointed out, however, that 
the trees will not tolerate neglect, but 
will do well where they are given good 
care. They have not been tested long 
enough, however, to warrant any recom- 
mendation for commercial planting. 


“Trees growing on Malling rootstocks 
have withstood temperatures of 30 de- 
grees below zero on a light soil in the 
Hudson River Valley,” says Doctor 
Tukey, who continues, “No incompati- 
bilities have yet appeared with the lead- 
ing commercial varieties. Trees of Red 
Spy on Malling I planted in 1938 in the 
LaGrangeville area, for example, carried 
a bushel of excellent fruit to the tree in 
1943. It is evident that particular root- 
stocks are adaptable to particular varie- 
ties; for example, the McIntosh seems to 
do well on Malling I, Cortland on !fall- 
ing XIII, and so on. 


“Interest in truly dwarf trees for } ome 
and garden use has apparently ‘een 
stimulated by the enthusiasm put into 
Victory gardens and the shift in int -rest 
toward flowers, ornamentals, and f) its. 
Reports from various parts of the { tate 
where trees on Malling IX have een 
planted show generally favorable re: ilts. 
Many reports are to the effect that rees 
are blossoming the first year plantec and 
that many are carrying a few fruit the 
second year. Eleven-year-old tre; of 
Baldwin and McIntosh on the Si tion 
grounds are still vigorous and prodi ‘tive 
and not over 5 feet high.” | 
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CORROSION RESISTING 


KETTLES 


most 
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AcTING spECIFICATIONS 


— 


earso 


success in of 
operations of | poli 


INC. 
gpucts 
LEE MET Phillipsbure. 


BUILDS STANDARD OR. 


UNUSUAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


ARTISTIC 


Jiwellte 
Look at the Record 


It Pays The Million-Dollar 
to Insure Guaranty means Maxi- 
with mum Safety and High- 


Your Class est Cash Dividends. 


Detailed information furnished 
upon request. 


Canners’ Division 


UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


605 Russ Bldg. 509 Terminal Sales Bldg. 
San Francisco 4, Cal. Portland 5, Ore. 


Whatever changes the coming years 
bring, Universal will always meet 
the needs of Canners for modern, 
economical insurance protection. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


as reported direct to THE CANNING TRADE by canners in 


the various states. 


BEANS 


BENTONVILLE, ARK., Sept. 13—Fall crop 
100 per cent of normal; 50 per cent of 
normal acreage. 

DELTA, COLO., Sept. 6—Normal acre- 
age; yield 35 per cent. This has been 
an off year for all growing crops; beans 
failed to blossom. 

POST FALLS, IDAHO, Sept. 5—Green: 
Finished packing August 31. Good qual- 
ity pack; yield average 4.9 tons per acre. 

WAYNESVILLE, N. C., Sept. 9—Green: 
Our pack is about finished with about 40 
per cent of normal pack. The Govern- 
ment will get all we have and then we 
will be short of our quota. Lack of 
control of fresh market is part of the 
cause for our shortage. At least 50 per 
cent of our crop has been bootlegged to 
market buyers who could pay more than 
we could pay under our ceiling prices. 

ANTLERS, OKLA., Sept. 8—No fall crop 
due to rains coming too late. 

CODORUS, PA., Sept. 11—Pack 50 per 
cent of normal due to drought in this 
section. 

BAYFIELD, WIS., Sept. 12—Green: Crop 
normal but expect pack to be 15 per cent 
less than last year due to smaller acre- 
age. Too much rain during the planting 
season. 


CORN 


DELTA, COLO., Sept. 6—Crop is late. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 12—Deliv- 
eries and packs have been extremely 
light. Indiana acreage is 79 per cent of 
normal and the average yield per acre 
is reported as 48 per cent. The yield in 
cases per ton is 82 per cent of normal. 
Not so good. 

MORRISTOWN, IND., Sept. 12—Practi- 
cally completed. Yield not satisfactory 
due to hot, dry weather. 

BELLE PLAINE, IOWA, Sept. 8—Pack will 
be a little less than 1943; averaging 
about 3 tons per acre. 


TOMATOES 


BENTONVILLE, ARK., Sept. 13—Crop 75 
per cent of normal; acreage 50 per cent 
of normal. Part of crop will not be 
harvested due to lack of farm labor. 

DELTA, COLO., Sept. 6—Look good but 
late in ripening. Probably about 80 per 
cent of normal. 

POST FALLS, IDAHO, Sept. 5—Started 
packing on September 1; prospects for 
an exceptionally good crop. Weather has 
been perfect. Yield will average 20 to 


25 tons per acre on contracted acreage. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 12—Had ex- 
pected all plants to be in full operation 
this week; the rains and cool weather 
have retarded the ripening and deliveries 
are still below normal. The vines are in 
excellent condition, however, and have 
enough fruit. With fair and warmer 
weather, they should bear heavily for 
another month, and possibly longer. It 
will require seasonal weather to October 
10 to get a normal crop, but we must 
have this weather. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., Sept. 12—At peak 
of production. Due to shortage of labor 
several tons will be sent to other fac- 
tories. Yield will be very satisfactory if 
rains do not rot tomatoes. Has been 
raining hard today and impossible to 
predict the loss which is sure to follow. 


BOWLING GREEN, KY., Sept. 11—This 
year we only have about 200 acres as 
against over 1,000 acres planted last 
year. The drought and the extreme rains 
have cut the production of the 200 acres 
to where we do not expect over a 50 per 
cent return from the crop, and if we 
have an early frost we will not realize 
50 per cent. 


CARROLLTON, KY., Sept. 11—Acreage is 
about 80 per cent of normal. Harvest 
retarded two weeks by early drought and 
quality greatly impaired by subsequent 
rains. Warm, dry weather and late 
frost will insure normal production, but 
an early frost would greatly curtail pro- 
duction. Harvest is at hand on tobacco 
and harvest labor is commanding $10.00 
per day wages, which forces tomato pick- 
ing into a secondary position. 


WHITE PLAINS, KY., Sept. 11—Owing to 
bad, rainy weather the last two weeks 
it looks as if our pack will be cut out 
50 per cent. Out of 300 acres contracted 
we had 100 set; this was due to dry 
weather for so long during planting 
season. 


THREE OAKS, MICH., Sept. 8—Planted 
15 per cent of last year; quality just 
fair. 

FARMINGDALE, N. J., Sept. 13—About 
half a crop this year; acreage was 
normal. 

ANTLERS, OKLA., Sept. 8—None for 
canning due to good price for green 
wraps. 

CcopDORUS, PA., Sept. 11—Pack will be 
about 65 per cent of normal on account 
of drought and hail storm. 

MONETA, VA., Sept. 9—Crop in this sec- 
tion is about gone; planned on 30,000 
bushels and only bought 16,000. Hot, 
dry weather and green wrap buyers got 
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CROP FORECAST HIGH 


USDA Reports 13% Increase in Produciion 
of Vegetables, 10-15% in Fruits—. 
Consumption Figures Given 


VEGETABLES—The 1944 production of 
truck crops for processing may be some- 
what larger than in 1943. The aggregate 
tonnage of the tomatoes, peas, sweéet 
corn, and snap beans (the four most 
important canned vegetables) was fore- 
cast on August 1 to be about 13 per cent 
larger. Most of the increase will be due 
to a 21 per cent increase in tomato pro- 
duction. The production of sweet corn 
for processing may be a little larger 
than last year, while production of green 
peas and snap beans is indicated to be a 
little below that of 1948. Despite these 
prospects of increased total pack, civilian 
per capita supplies of canned vegetables 
in 1944-45 are expected to be smaller 
than last year as the result of increased 
requirements for military and _ other 
noncivilian use. 


FRUITS—Total supplies of fruit for 
1944-45 season probably will be from 10 
to 15 per cent larger than the supplies 
for the 1943-44 season. The aggregate 
tonnage of the eight major deciduous 
fruits—apples, pears, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, plums, prunes, and grapes—is 
expected to be about one-fifth larger in 
1944 than in 1948. Indications point to 
a citrus crop in 1944-45 as large as the 
record crop in 1943-44 or larger. 


CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


The consumption of canned vegetables 
on a per capita basis more than doubled 
from 1909 to 1948, increasing from 15 to 
37 pounds. When canned weight is con- 
verted roughly to fresh weight, about 26 
pounds of vegetables were consumed in 
processed form in 1909 compared with 
63 pounds in 1948. During the period 
1909-43, commercially processed vege- 
tables became much more important. On 
the average in 1909, 7.8 pounds of vege- 
tables were consumed as fresh (i.e., not 
commercially processed) for every pound 
of commercially canned vegetables eaten 
(on fresh-weight basis). By 1943, even 
with very heavy noncivilian takings from 
the total vegetable pack that year the 
ratio had dropped to 3.7 pounds of fresh 
to 1 pound of commercially canned v2ge- 
tables, converted to fresh basis. Al- 
though much more canned corn and ‘eas 
are eaten now than before World Wr I, 
most of the increase has come in canned 
vegetables other than these or whol* to- 
matoes, as is shown by the per ci pita 
consumption of 5.3 pounds of such » 2ge- 
tables (processed weight) in 1909 and 
19.9 pounds in 1943. Tomato procucts 
account for much of this increase. 

Consumption of vegetables proc: :sed 
by other methods has also increased ma- 
terially. Per capita consumptio: of 
frozen vegetables amounted to onl: 0.4 
pound in 1937, the first year for vy sich 
data are available, reached 1.1 poun.’s in 
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“Most Satisfactory” 


One of series 
of «dvertise- | ® An Eastern canner known through- 
menis based on 


out the industry says: “For many 
wha: users say 


years we have used Kook-More Koils 


and Indiana Pulpers. We also use Lang- 
senkamp Stainless Steel juice heating units. 
All Langsenkamp Equipment has proved 
most satisfactory.” 

During the heavy production weeks you will learn the 

spots in your production lines where Langsenkamp 

units should be placed for next year. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant™ 


227-229 East South St. + INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 
who carry stocks of Replacement Parts - 


PEA GRADERS 
PEA CLEANERS 
SAMPLE GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP HULLERS 
TOMATO WASHERS & SCALDERS 
CORN CLEANERS 
CORN TRIMMERS 
SPINACH WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS PACKER 


All of our usual construction. Let us have your 
inquiries for these and any special machines. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 
**The Original Grader House’’ 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 
Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER 
for Whole Grain or Cream Style Corn 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 
and other machinery 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


NORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


Patented 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY} 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


pre 


Always Depnendalle! 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


For Canning and Freezing 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO. 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


PEAS 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Now Too Wet—Crops Suffering, and More 


Rain Expected—May Be a Blessing, if Only 
Frosts Hold Off—Buyers Now See the Value 
of Having Larger Inventories—Need to 
Realize the Size and Potency of 
Popular Demand 


TOO WET—That is the story of 
this week in this immediate sec- 
tion, as well as in most of the cen- 
tral west before and during the 
week. Note in the Crop Reports 
now the cry is that too much rain 
is hurting, where all this summer 
the cry had been, crops are drying 
up for the want of rain, and from 
the intense heat. It surely has been 
an up-set season, and many crops 
have been hurt, but this latter visi- 
tation can be of more value than 
harm, if frosts do not follow too 
soon. 


THE BIG BLOW—Most weather 
students feel that the rains experi- 
enced in all sections, even to the 
middle west, and as above noted, 
have been the forerunners of the 
Atlantic Coast hurricane coming 
up from the Caribbean, and which 
the weather men warned all to be 
prepared for. The fringes of these 
whirling storms kick up some 
winds, but mostly bring heavy to 
light rains over a wide area. 

The weather men were right in 
their predictions, for on Thursday 
evening and night the storm broke 
all along the Atlantic coast, from 
Florida to Massachusetts, with 
winds that reached 100 miles an 
hour in some localities, and with 
rains and tidal waves that cleared 
the resort beaches, and caused an 
amount of damage that cannot be 
estimated as yet. 

What has been done to canning 
crops remains to be seen, but we 
wish our good friends, at or near 
affected points, would send us an 
account, so that we can make the 
record. It swept up the coast of 
the Peninsula of Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey, on over 
Long Island Sound and up through 
Connecticut, and into Massachu- 
setts, blowing out to sea over Cape 
Cod in a 100 mile tempest. It must 
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have damaged many acres of rip- 
ening tomatoes, also of late corn 
and stringless beans, and other 
canning crops; and it may have 
blown the fruit from all apple and 
peach trees. Property damage to 
the canneries or warehouses may 
have been light, except in its direct 
path, and that, as yet, is not clearly 
indicated. Early news busied it- 
self with pleasure resorts, and the 
need to evacuate summer visitors, 
Atlantic City being hard hit, as 
were all resorts along the coast. 

This, with the heavy series of 
fires that have occurred in can- 
neries lately, is not helping the 
canned foods supply, but is a heavy 
blow. More reason for more Crop 
Reports and from a wider circle, 
which please let us have. 

Wars and rumors of wars, earth- 
quakes and hurricanes — we are 
undergoing a siege from Dame 
Nature, such as we have not seen 
in years. The last big hurricane, 
in 1933, hit the canning centers of 
this region just about this time, in 
August to be exact, and did 
“plenty” of damage to crops, and 
to the packs, you remember! 


THE MARKET—The boogy of sur- 


‘plus foods, in the event of the end- 


ing of the war in Germany, and 
likewise of huge piles of foods in 
various places, has finally played 
out. Just why any marketeers put 
on that phoney we have never been 
able to understand; but there are 
always some ready to believe any- 
thing that seems wrong!! We hope 
these have read the war story of 
Brig. Gen. W. G. Layman, charged 
with the job of keeping supplies 
running to the war fronts in Eu- 
rope, and if they have they must 
stand in wonder how he is able to 
do it. No place here to go into 
details, but use your own imagina- 
tion, and try to picture how he and 
his men are able to keep food, 
gasoline, ammunition, etc., etc.— 
700,000 different articles—going 
to the front, now 500 miles from 
the landings at Cherbourg! Stock- 
piles simply melt in the presence 
of such heavy calls, and the end of 
these calls is far off—in fact they 
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are just getting tight. That is the 
line that you are helping to keep 
steadily supplied, and why you 
must keep plugging until the last 
pound of good food has been safely 
placed in cans. Don’t quit now; 
the war is not nearly over; and in 
any event the food will be needed, 


The buyers and distributors see 
this quite clearly now. They are 
urging canners to increase their 
allotments, and many of them have 
taken to the field to visit canners, 
to use their personal persuasion to 
increase the amounts to be shipped 
them. They want the goods, and 
all they can get. But canners are 
not in position now to answer their 
demands. First they must get up 
the Government “takes,” and then, 
when they know better what the 
outcome of the crops and packs is 
they may be able to let out more 
than at first thought possible. But 
they can’t stop to figure that now. 
They are working night and day 
getting up all that can be handled, 
and the buyers will just have to 
wait. 


Of course, those packs which 
have been finished, and now that 
ceilings have been announced— 
and accepted despite the wails al- 
ways heard on any such action 
from some few—shipments are 


coming forward more freely. And 


more can be expected as that stage 
is reached. Canned peas are lead- 
ing in this, and some little of 
canned fruits, and some spinach, 
but most surplus goods have been 
“spoken for” long ago, and the re- 
maining is “small potatoes,” as a 
rule. Some day some of these !vack- 
ward-lookers will realize the size 
and potency of popular demanil. It 
may be years before canners or 
distributors can catch up wi bh it, 
if ever again. 

There are no prices to talk 
about, of course, since your ceil- 
ings make them for you. Yo: had 
the tomato ceilings last week and 
we had hoped to have the ce ings 
on canned corn for you this \veek. 
They will probably come out -vhile 
we are in the mails, as seems 0 be 
our fate. Understand these ceil- 
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ings and you will not be found 
amo) g the howlers. 


In our Editorial this week we 
refe:. to conditions in Britain, but 
we ailed to mention that after 
buying all feed stuffs, etc., on ra- 
tions, and paying ceiling prices; 
then selling the output again on 
ration basis, and to designated re- 
gions or places, they pay taxes that 
amount to 50% of their income! 
We're not so bad off here, is what 
we wanted to say. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Ration Free Vegetables Gives Market a 
Puzzle—Short Supplies with No Soft Spots 
—Buyers Trying to Increase Allotments— 
Grades and Prices Disregarded—Buyers out 
Among Tomato Canners—Peas Moving in 
Good Vol Corn C s Not Offering 
—Beans Regain Market Standing—Salmon 
Will Continue in Short Supply—Fruits in 
Active Demand 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 15, 1944 


THE SITUATION — The surprise 
relaxation of canned vegetable ra- 
tioning controls, of course, has 
been the principal subject of trade 
conversation during the past week, 
with speculation rife as to just 
where supplies are going to come 
from to take care of indicated con- 
sumer demands. In many quar- 
ters, the belief is held that unless 
a substantial cutback in Army set- 
asides from the 1944 packs is made 
effective, the 1944 packs will have 
been cleared from trade hands for 
several months prior to the launch- 
ing of 1945 packing operations. 
Mea: while, day-to-day develop- 
men ; continue to emphasize the 
shor’ supply position of canned 
food generally, and there are no 
soft pots remaining in the market. 


_ TI OUTLOOK—Regardless of the 
Imp! ‘ations of the Byrnes report 
Intl matter of postwar food sur- 
plus’ ., distributors apparently are 
con\ iced that canned foods will 
pro. good property for the bal- 
ance »f the current season, and are 
deci: dly on the buying side of the 
mar -t. Much pressure is being 
bro. ht to bear for supplemental 
alloc tions of both fruits and vege- 
tab. from the new pack, and a 
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determined hunt is also on for any 
small lots which may appear as 
canners complete deliveries. Both 
grade and price have been rele- 
gated to the background in this 
industry-wide search for merchan- 
dise. 


TOMATOES—Active buying inter- 
est in new packs is reported, and 
buyers in some instances are out in 
the packing areas this week in an 
effort to locate additional goods 
and speed shipments of stocks al- 
ready confirmed. Pack reports 


from the Tri-States are encourag- 
ing, but labor is still a bottleneck 
when it comes to labeling, casing, 
and shipping. California canneries 
are now getting into the heavy 
packing stage on tomatoes, but will 
probably run heavily to products, 
and the same may hold true of can- 
ners in the midwest. 


PEAS—With invoices now in job- 
bers’ hands, new pack peas are 
moving in good volume into retail 
channels, and additional shipments 
are coming forward from the can- 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 

ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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neries. Distributors are still hope- 
ful of additional allotments from 
their packers, but meanwhile are 
shopping the spot market carefully 
in an effort to locate additional 
supplies. Fancies and extra stand- 
ards are most wanted at the mo- 
ment, but standards would have no 
difficulty in “finding a home” under 
today’s market conditions. 


CORN—There is a good demand 
for the full quality range of corn 
from the new pack, and here again 
it is a case of seeking additional 
allocations. Canners are not of- 
fering, and many have indicated 
that they will have no goods for 
the civilian market beyond their 
initial allocations, due to the fact 
that the pack has fallen down 
badly in some areas. 


BEANS—Stringless beans, which 
have been perhaps the one weak 
factor in the canned foods line dur- 
ing the past year, are now up with 
the rest of the market, from both 
the demand and supply standpoint. 
A good demand for standards and 
extra standards is reported, and 
fancy beans sell on sight—or even 
sight unseen. 


SPINACH—Prompt shipment of- 
ferings are not heavy, but buying 
interest is not overly active at the 
moment. A strong market under- 
tone prevails, however. 


SALMON—Reports from Seattle 
indicate that this year’s Alaska 
pack probably will not go much 
over 4,700,000 cases, even with late 
packing returns where extensions 
have been permitted where catch 
showings have warranted. Thus, 
the short supply position of the 
trade on this item will continue. 
With 70% of the aggregate pack 
of chums, pinks, cohoes, and reds 
set-aside for the Government, only 
limited supplies will be left over 
for the trade. Columbia River 
packing spurted at the end of the 
season, but production in this area 
is not sufficient to offset any bad 
drop in Alaska, Vancouver re- 
ports during the week report that 
the British Columbia salmon pack 
up to September 2 aggregated 
793,854 cases, against 824,423 
cases during the similar period last 
year. A sharp increase in Sock- 
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eyes was noted, but coho and pinks 
fell off considerably, particularly 
the latter variety. 


OTHER FISH—While Gulf can- 
ners are working on the new pack, 
and operations thus far are re- 
ported about on a par with 1943, 
offerings in the open market re- 
main negligible. . . . Sardine offer- 
ings have tightened further, but 
the trade looks for an increase next 
month when the California packers 
get into capacity operations ... 
Tuna continues on the short side, 
insofar as trade offerings are con- 
cerned, notwithstanding favorable 
pack reports. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—There is an 
active demand for new pack Cali- 
fornia peaches, with jobbers seek- 
ing stocks in excess of their alloca- 
tions from established sources of 
supply. ... Fruit cocktail, cherries, 
pears, and ’cots are also being 
sought, with the trade interested 
in reports that canned fruits may 
also be taken off rationing. 


OTHER FRUITS— Reports from 
Maine indicate that many canners 
will have no blueberries to offer 
the civilian market after taking 
care of Government orders. .. . 
Current conditions with respect to 
the cranberry crop point to a short 
pack, and drastic reductions in al- 
locations to the trade. . . . New 
York State canners are pessimistic 
on this season’s apple sauce pack, 
but canners in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, where operations are 
now under way, are more opti- 
mistic. .. . An active demand for 
r.s.p. cherries is reported locally, 
but offerings at the moment are 
nil. 


D. L. ARMSTRONG PASSES 


Dwight L. Armstrong, Vice-President 
of the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and _ nationally 
known in the glass and closure field, died 
Sunday afternoon, September 10, after 
an illness of four weeks. Mr. Armstrong 
had served the company in several capa- 
cities including Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager of the Closure Division. 
He is survived by his widow and three 
children, Andrew J., Charlotte A., and 
Mary M.; by his mother, Mrs. Charles D. 
Armstrong of Pittsburgh; his brother, 
C. Dudley Armstrong of Lancaster; and 
his sister, Mrs. A. B. McClary of Wind- 
sor, Vermont. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Record Heat Ripens Fruit Too Rapidly— 
Tomatoes Sunburned—Allotments Leave but 
Little for the Open Market—Jobbevs No 
Longer Fear Surpluses—Light Supply of Dry 
Beans—Cling Peach Pack May Be but Little 
Better than Last Year—Fish Canners Unable 
to Make Offers—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, Sept. 15, 1944 


HEAT—A wave of hot weather 
engulfed California last week, with 
some communities recording not 
only the highest temperatures for 
the year but the highest experi- 
enced since the keeping of records. 
Some damage was done to growing 
crops and fruits in which canners 
are directly interested. Peaches 
and pears, were ripened unduly 
fast and considerable loss resulted. 
Grapes, prunes and tomatoes were 
damaged somewhat by sunburn. 
Up to the first of September, 
weather conditions favored grow- 
ers and canners, with the harvest- 
ing season a prolonged one for 
most items. 


SELLING — The trade can no 
longer complain that sales are 
being held up through lack of 
prices, although it is true that lists 
are not quite complete. Much of 
the selling being done is through 
the medium of allotments, and 
there is not much available in the 
open market in any items. Buyers 
who seemed to feel a few weeks 
ago that they might be haunted by 
surpluses are now making frantic 
efforts to cover requirements and 
are not greatly concerned about 
price, brand or grade. They find 
that there is to be less of most 
items for civilian trade, anc that 
the Government is not throwing 
large quantities of canned foods 
back on the market. Canne’s are 
busy advising many prosp:ctive 
buyers that the items for ~vhich 
they ask are not only sold o1 but 
that shipments have been m: ‘le. 


BEANS—Dry beans are in very 
light supply in this market a: 1 the 
indications are that little ©’ the 
new crop will be available ° °fore 
the middle of October. — ‘mall 
Whites and Standard Limas . re 2 
strong demand, especially o1 the 
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part of canners, but offerings are 
limit More beans are being 
cann din California than formerly 
and \lans are being made by some 
ecann-rs for further increasing 
thei) output. Some crop damage 
was done by the recent hot spell, 
but ‘t is likewise true that the 
wari weather aided crop pros- 
pects: in other districts. 


CHERRIES IN BRINE—The pack of 
cherries in California in brine in 
1944 amounted to 6,617 tons, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the 
Preserve, Maraschino Cherry and 
Glace Fruit Section, Canners 
League of California. Royal Anns 
accounted for 5,426 tons, while 
1,191 tons of other varieties were 
handled. Figured in barrels, the 
pack amounted to 52,936 barrels, 
or more than double that of 1943. 
As is the case with the canned 
pack, the brined product varies 
quite widely in quantity from sea- 
son to season. In 1942 the output 
amounted to 58,896 barrels, but 
two years earlier it was but 18,680 
barrels. No announcement has 
been made, as yet, of the canned 
cherry pack for 1944, 


PEACHES—The packing of 
peaches in California is nearing an 
end and some operators will be 
switching from this fruit to toma- 
toes within a week. Oddly enough, 
the end of the peach canning is 
bringing sighs of relief to many 
canners. While the crop has been 
a large one that has been about all 
to be said in its favor. The fruit 
has run to small sizes and with 
inexperienced labor canning costs 
have been well above expectations. 
Man. hoped to get a good run of 
Phil! ps clings to boost their pack 
of li rge-size halves, but the last 
hot : »ell cut down on the size and 
the hole crop ripened in a few 
days Many feel that the cling 
peac pack will prove but little 
larg: than that of last year. Much 
of t!» fruit now in cold storage 
Will -o into the manufacture of 
fruit cocktail. 


SO E PRICES—The California 
Pack ig Corporation has brought 
out } ‘ices on some items in apri- 
cots, vut is not ready with the full 
list. )uotations so far for featured 
bran s are: No. 214 glass, un- 
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peeled whole, $2.35; No. 214 tin, 
unpeeled whole, $2.15; No. 2 glass, 
whole peeled, $2.81, and No. 214 
halves, unpeeled, $2.67. 


Prices have been named on some 
items in the vegetable list by the 
California Packing Corporation on 
packs made earlier in the season. 
Included are: No. 214 spinach, of 
Pacific Northwest pack, $1.78; 
California spinach, No. 2, $1.44; 
No. 214, $1.73, and No. 10, $5.76. 
In asparagus, prices have been 
named, as follows: No. 2 Early 


Garden, $3.01; No. 1 Square, $3.75; 
No. 2 Salad Points, $4.07; No. 2 
Martha Washington, $3.64 and No. 
1 Square, Martha Washington, 
$4.73. Midwest Sugar peas are 
quoted at $1.56 for 1-sieve in the 
$1.50 for No. 2 Early Garden, and 
$1.4814 for No. 303 Early Garden 
in glass. Toppenish pack peas are 
quoted at $1.68 for No. 2 Midget; 
No. 2 size, $1.53 for 2-sieve and 
$1.39 for Early Garden. 


FISH—The distributing trade is 
making every effort to place orders 


is the time to 


® Use BURT Labelers and 
Case-Packers to save your 
company’s manpower, time 
and expense. BURT ma- 
chines are made to do a 


BURT MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


full-time job. 
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for canned fish, but canners are 
not in a position to offer much. 
With the exception of tuna, packs 
are behind those of last year to a 
corresponding date. To Septem- 
ber 2, the Alaska salmon pack was 
4,807,905 cases, against 5,298,316 
cases a year earlier, and to August 
26 the California sardine pack 
amounted to 238,167 cases, against 
269,468 cases a year earlier. The 
packs of salmon and sardines in 
British Columbia are well below 
those of last year to a correspond- 
ing date, that of sardines being 
less than half that of a year ago. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


HARRY G. RICHARD, vice-president, di- 
rector and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the California Packing Cor- 
poration, passed away at San Francisco, 
Calif., September 6, following a _ short 
illness. He was 61 years old and a 
native of this city. Surviving are his 
widow, Jessie Parks Richard, and a sis- 
ter, Mathilde Dryden. 

WINNERS—An announcement has come 
from Financial World that the Hunt 
Brothers Packing Company, Haywards, 
Calif., has received the highest merit 
award for distinguished achievement in 
annual reporting. The annual statement 
was judged as among the most modern 
from the standpoint of content, typog- 
raphy and format. 

THE F. E. BOOTH COMPANY, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., one of the few firms in the 
canning industry to figure profits and 
losses on a monthly basis, reports August 
profits of $7846, compared with $18,724 
in August, 1948. Sales were $259,861, 
against $290,893 a year earlier. Profits 
for the fiscal year to August 31 totaled 
$93,724, against $75,889 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. Sales were 
$4,968,108, against $1,882,294 for the 
period a year ago. 


FIRE—The plant of the Superior Olive 
Products Co. at Fresno, Calif., was de- 
stroyed by fire September 6, with a loss 
estimated at $80,000. The blaze was 
caused by an explosion in the boiler 
room. 

LA MIRADA OLIVE COMPANY has moved 
its sales office to 116 New Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Calif., from 383 
Brannan St. 

BARLOW BROS., canners of applesauce 
at Sebastopol, Calif., has arranged to 
prepare and process applesauce for 
freezing by the Bridgeford Company, of 
San Diego, Calif., now freezing a wide 
variety of food products, including sau- 
sage, baked beans, corned beef hash and 
chili con carne. 

ENDOWMENT—The Canners League of 
California recently donated $1000 to the 
University of California for a study of 
hormone sprays upon the breakdown and 
canning quality of Bartlett pears. 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Imported Shell Fish Not Inspected as in the 
U. S.—Canners Get More Shrimp—Fewer 
Hard Crabs 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 15, 1944 


“IMPORTS OF SHELL FISH”—A 
very important article on imported 
shell fish appeared in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior of Sep- 
tember 7, 1944, which clears up and 
corrects the erroneous idea had by 
many that imported shell fish ap- 
proved by the U. S. Public Health 
Service was subject to practically 
the same rigid sanitary require- 
ments and inspection of the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration as 
those produced in the United 
States. When as a matter of fact 
the U. S. Public Health Service of 
the Federal Security Agency has 
no authority and, therefore, does 
not inspect the growing areas or 
plants where such food products 
may be handled or processed like 
it does in the United States. And 
neither does it have authority to 
expend funds for such inspection. 
Hence the shell fish imported does 
not come under the same U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration pro- 
tection that the shell fish canned in 
the United States does and the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration 
cannot and does not vouch for its 
sanitation, wholesomeness and 
quality. 

SHRIMP—There were less shrimp 
produced in Louisiana this past 
week than the previous one, but 
the canneries received more shrimp. 

Production of shrimp in Missis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Texas was 
more this past week than the pre- 
vious one and the canneries also 
received more shrimp, which 
should increase the pack last week 
over the previous one. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Texas and 
Georgia, operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 28,668 standard cases 
of shrimp were canned during the 
week ending Sept. 2, 1944, which 
was 11,075 cases less than were 
canned the week ending Aug. 26, 
1944. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


HARD CRABS — There were less 
hard crabs produced in this section 
last week than the previou: one 
and while bad weather was : fac. 
tor, yet the lack of crabbers, which 
have knocked off to go shrimping 
and oystering is another facior, 


WEA OFFERINGS 


TO ORIGINAL VENDORS 


DRIED PRUNES 
California Prune & Apricot Co., San Jose, Calif, 
3,200 boxes 80-90’s 3,200 boxes 40-50’s 
3,200 boxes 20-30's 3,200 boxes 90-100's 
3,200 boxes 30-40's 3,200 boxes 60-70's 
3,199 boxes 60-70’s 3,200 boxes 60-70’s 
3,200 boxes 50-60’s 
Rosenberg Bros. Co., 
3,200 boxes 40-50's 
3,200 boxes 30-40's 
3,200 boxes 40-50’s 
1,585 boxes 30-40’s 
3,200 boxes 30-40’s 
3,200 boxes 40-50’s 
Mayfair Packing Co., San Jose, Calif. 
3,199 boxes 40-50’s 
All above prunes in 25-lb. boxes. Offers to 
purchase must be received by WFA not later than 
September 30, 1944. 


San Francisco, Calif, 
3,200 boxes 50-60's 
3,200 boxes 70-80's 
3,200 boxes 40-50’s 
3,199 boxes 40-50's 
3,200 boxes 40-50's 


TO PACKERS OF THE COMMODITY 


ORANGE JUICE 

3,103 cases 6/10’s, at Richmond, Va. 
6,029 cases 12/46-oz., at Atlanta, Ga. 
2,117 cases 6/10’s, at Savannah, Ga. 

All above orange juice 1942 pack. Offers to 
purchase received to September 20, 1944. Addi- 
tional information from Fenton Albright, Sales 
Division, Office of Distribution, War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., Telephone 
Republic 4142, Extension 4286, 


TO THE TRADE 


GREEN OLIVES—1942 pack 
1,987 cases 12/32 oz. jars, Ch. Petite 
1,242 cases 12/32 oz. jars, Ch. Medium 
750 cases 12/32 oz. jars, Ch. Standard 
1,000 cases 12/32 oz. jars, Ch. Queen Jumbo 
500 cases 12/32 oz. jars, Ch. Queen Giant 
500 cases 12/32 oz. jars, Ch. Queen Mammoth 
198 cases 12/32 oz. jars Ch. Extra Large 
The above olives located at San Francisco, Calif. 


1,400 cases 12/26 oz. jars, Std. Manzanillas 
100 cases 12/16 oz. jars, Std. Queen 

2,084 cases 24/2% jars, Std. Manzanillas 
80 cases 24/10 oz. jars, Std. Manzanillas 
The above olives located at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Further information this offer from James Ken- 
ney, Office of Distribution, WFA, Washin«ton 25, 
D. C., Telephone Republic 4142, Extension 4286. 


WEA SURPLUS SALES 


Organization of a national sales or- 
ganization to work with the Wa: Food 
Administration in smoothing the ‘ow of 
surplus processed foods from (overn- 
ment stockpiles into normal trae dis- 
tributing channels is being und: taken 
by the National Food Brokers’ A:socia- 
tion. 

The plan calls for the setting up of 
regional brokers’ groups, member: 1ip 
which is open to all brokers in th trad- 
ing area, regardless of Associatio’ affli- 
ation. These brokers pledge the: selves 
to limit offerings to their own 1 arket, 
and to prevent speculation in ( »verl- 
ment-released foods insofar as lies vithin 
their power. 


September 18. 1944 
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CALL FOR MOUNTING 


Official U. S. Coast Guard photo 


STEP UP 
YOUR PAY ROLL PLAN! 


War is a continuous job. 


Official U. S. Marine Corps photo 


Ever-widening, ever-advancing fighting fronts call for Your job is to keep it constantly revitalized. See to it 
4 @ never-ending flow of manpower and materiel— that not a single new or old employee is left unchecked. 
5 jinanced by a continuous flow of money. See to it that your Team Captains solicit everyone for 
our responsibility as top management increases with regular week-in and week-out subscriptions. And raise 
.e mounting tide of battle. You’ ve been entrusted with all percentage figures wherever possible. , 
7O major responsibilities—steadily maintained pro- Don’t underestimate the importance of this task. This 
action, and steadily maintained War Bond Sales marginal group represents a potential total sales in- 


: i rough your Pay Roll Savings Plan. crease of 25% to 30% on all Pay Roll Plans. 

- : > keep this one salient fact before you at all times: Constant vigilance, in a quiet way, is necessary to 
: . he backbone of our vital war financing opera: keep your Pay Roll Savings at an all-time high. Don’t 
‘ i on is your Pay Roll Savings Plan. ease up—umtil the War is won! 

f The Treasury Department acknowledges with 

. WAR 8 appreciation the publication of this message by: 


Zack the Athack/ THE CANNING TRADE 
70 SELL MORE THAN BEFORE! 
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The program will be under the overall 
supervision of the brokers’ national or- 
ganization, but will be directed locally 
by brokers chosen to head up the opera- 
tion in each market. 


Completion of this sales organization 
set-up is expected to end current criti- 
cism in food distributing circles over the 
inability of some distributors to get in- 
formation on Government offerings in 
time to permit them to submit bids on 
such goods. Criticism of this nature has 
arisen largely from misunderstanding of 
WF A’s sales program, and lack of knowl- 
edge of the fact that goods are currently 
being sold largely to distributors located 
at, or near, the point of storage. Critical 
shortage areas, it is expected, will come 
in for special consideration by WFA in 
arranging sales when large-volume dis- 
tribution of surplus processed foods gets 
under way. 


REJOINS INTERSTATE 


Interstate Brokerage Company of San 
Antonio announces that Newton A. 
Brown, associated with the company for 
many years, will rejoin the organization 
October 1. Mr. Brown became assistant 
price specialist of the Food Price Divi- 
sion of the Loca! District Office of OPA 
on February 15, 1943, and was later 
promoted to price specialist head of the 
food division, a position which he is now 
relinquishing to return to the brokerage 
business. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


(Continued from page 14) 


half of crop. Buyers want every case 
we can ship so most of pack has been 
shipped. Under present operating con- 
ditions this is the most unsatisfactory 
we have ever had, but have hopes for 
the future without OPA. 


OTHER ITEMS 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, Sept. 5—Apples: 
Fine normal crop; not many culls for 
processors. 

SOUTH DEERFIELD, MASS., Sept. 12— 
Cucumbers: 600 to 700 acres; average 
yield per acre is 235 bushels. Best crop 
in quality and quantity we have ever 
had. All through receiving as of Sep- 
tember 12. 

Cauliflower for Pickling: Just starting 
to cut. Crop looks good and if nothing 
happens we should have a normal crop 
from 50 acres. 

White Onions: 
quality excellent. 

THREE OAKS, MICH., Sept. 8—Peaches: 
Crop 40 per cent; fine quality. 

Apples: 60 per cent; fine quality. Will 
can very little on account of high prices 
on fresh fruit. 

PHELPS, N. Y., Sept. 11—Cabbage: Crop 
in this County has been very badly hurt 
by the dry, hot weather in July. We 


100 per cent crop; 


believe the acreage to be approximately 
25 per cent above normal. Hov ever, 
cabbage had headed small and from 
present indications, we do not belie\e the 
yield can average better than six tons 
per acre. The market price is ranging 
from $25.00 to $35.00 per ton. Contract 
price and support price is $12.00 pev ton, 
We believe that the support price should 
be increased. It looks as if we would 
be able to make only half a pack, but 
to do this the farmers will have to live 
up to their obligations. 

ANTLERS, OKLA., Sept. 8—Black-eye 
Peas: This is the first year we have 
canned this item and it was very small; 
will be popular crop. 


CROP FORECAST HIGH 
(Continued from page 14) 


1942, and declined to .76 pounds in 1943, 
So frozen vegetables are still an insig- 
nificant part of the food picture on an 
over-all basis, however, they are very 
important items for some _ people in 
higher income groups. Only small quan- 
tities of dehydrated vegetables have been 
available for civilian consumption. Total 
production was 5.2 million pounds in 
1939 and about 120 million pounds in 
1943. However, most of the production 
in 1943 went to fill noncivilian require- 
ments. 


“CAN YOU TOP THIS?” 


FOR SALE 


One 1943 model six head 
MOJONNIER CROWNING UNIT 


Complete with accessories to handle 


pint and quart size bottles 


26 MM standard preformed crown caps 


Inquire 


APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Hood River, Oregon 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


BUYING WAR BONDS 


(Continued from page 6) 


read what the results are, and compare them with your 
own. You may find it enlightening. 

“Britain’s prewar agriculture was greater than that of any of 
its Dominions except Canada, in terms of people engaged and 
value of output, and in some rare years it even exceeded that 
of Canada. The value of its output per man was above that of 
Denmark or the Netherlands. 

Compare it with an area of the same size in the United States, 
Iowa and Indiana, two of our champion farm States. Combined, 
these two States are slightly larger in area than Britain. The 
value of the total farm production of prewar Britain’s 400,000 
farms slightly exceeded that of the 400,000 farms in Iowa and 
Indiana. 

Britain’s farmers produced more total beef than those two 
great livestock States combined, and 60 per cent as much meat, 
even including pork. They milked more cows, produced more 
eggs, more sheep and wool, twice as much hay, more wheat, 
two-thirds as much oats and barley, and substantially more fruit 
and vegetables and potatoes. 

No, Britain did not produce more corn than Iowa; it couldn't 
do that! But the last year before the war, Britain pro:luced 
14 million tons of root crops for livestock feed, comparec with 
Iowa’s 13 million tons of ‘corn. 

Prewar Britain had more cattle than Iowa and Indiana - 
bined; more than Texas, a cattle country three times its 

Britain had half as many sheep as the whole United $ ta 
and produced more wool than both our first and secon: wool 
States, Texas and Wyoming, combined. 

This versatile nation produced more milk than Wisconsi, our 
No. 1 dairy State; more vegetables than California, ou: first 
vegetable State; and more sugar beets than either Cal: ornia 
or Colorado, our two leading sugar beet States. 

Then Britain topped it off by producing twice as many pota- 
toes as Maine and Idaho combined, our first two potato * ‘ates. 
She has nearly doubled that production since the war beg.\n, to 
equal the normal potato production of the whole United Si ites.” 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


Tiere is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes: They are used for di-watering, and 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One 175 gal. and one 50 gal. Jacketed Copper 
Kettles. H. H. Albertson, Oxmead Road, Burlington, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Horizontal and Standard Vertical Retorts; S/J 
Copper Kettles; M & S and Ayars Fillers; CRCO and Buck 
Snippers; Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractors; Spinach 
Machinery; Electric Motors. Liquidating four plants at this 
time. Write, wire or telephone: Ashley Mixon Canning Machin- 
ery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
Na 


An Established Chicago, Ill., Company, maintaining a sales 
organizatien prominent in its field, desires to make contact with 
new product items, ideas, or with an up-and-coming company 
needful of the advantages of adequate selling, advertising and 
executive ability. Preference might be given to a new product 
or an old product capable of large development. Also preference 
might be in a canned, dehydrated, or frozen food, or drink 
item, or grocery product for distribution either Nationally or 
in the Chicago Metropolitan area. A product that the canning, 
preserving, packing and bottling trade would use, might also be 
considered. Adv. 4477, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Cannery. Complete new plant in its 
third season of operation, located in the heart of South Caro- 
lina’s best fruit and vegetable district. Has faculties for pack- 
ing asparagus, string beans, peppers, tomatoes, greens, peaches, 
pork and beans, red kidney beans, etc. All facilities—centered 
in large and growing market area. Adv. 4474, The Canning 
Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE—One French Style FMC Bean Slitter, good condi- 
tion, price $495.00. One Knapp Labeling Machine which labels 
from 8 oz. to No. 2% size can, needs some repairs, price $100.00. 
Ady. 4475, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Tilting Kettle; Jumbo Crowner; 
Hall-r Filler; D & L half gallon Washer; Stainless Steel Double 
Pips Heat Exchangers; Gravity Conveyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FR SALE—14” wide 21%” diameter Gravity Conveyor; H & 
K » -spout Filler for juices; Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle. 
1476, The Canning Trade. 


Ff {ST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 


Tan , all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Coo. vs and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
pow ors, liquids, ete.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Pac! .ging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Pres os; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equ: ment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 

I 2 SALE—4 Chisholm-Ryder Model B Snippers; 1 Monitor 
Sine » Bed Bean Grader; 1 Monitor Double Bed Bean Grader; 
1M itor large size Bean Cutter; 1 FMC #7 Style A Rotary 
Exh ister for #2 and #2% cans; 1 Sinclair-Scott Pea Cleaner. 


All. very good condition, located Pennsylvania. Adv. 4478, 


‘anning Trade. 
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WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"Al Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoranyw Westminster, Ma. 


HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO. 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


New Orleans 1: Chicago 3: New York City 4: 
118 North Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 50 Broad St. 


Write to one of the addresses above and we will have a representa- 
tive from the nearest of our 16 nation-wide offices getin touch with you. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


SMILE AWHILE 


Gamse LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 


GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WANTED HIS RIGHTS 

An Irishman entered a barber shop for a shave. After he 
was seated and the lather applied, the barber was called to an 
adjoining room, where he was detained. 

The barber had in the shop a pet monkey which amused 
the customers by imitating his master. As soon as the barber 
had quitted the room the monkey seized the shaving brush, 
dipped it in the lather, and proceeded to apply it to the Irish- 
man’s face. 

When the operation was finished to the monkey’s satisfaction, 
the little animal picked up the razor and after stropping it, 
turned to Pat to shave him. 

“Stop that,” cried Pat, firmly sitting erect. “Ye can tuck the 
towel in me neck and put the soap on me face, but you’re father’s 
got to shave me.” 


HOME SPUN JUSTICE 


A lawyer once asked a man who sat on various juries: “Who 
influences you the most, the lawyers, the judge, or the wit- 
nesses ?” as he expected to get some useful information from so 
experienced a juryman. This was the man’s reply: 

“Well, I’ll tell ye, sir, ’ow I make up my mind. I’m a plain 
man and a reasoning man, and I ain’t influenced by anything 
the lawyer says, nor by what the witnesses say, no, nor by what 
the judge says. I just look at the man in the dock, and I says, 
‘If he ain’t done nothing wrong, why’s he here?’ And I brings 
’em all in guilty.” 


WELL—WHY DON’T THEY? 


A group of American officers landed in England during a par- 
ticularly rainy period and spent the first ten days sloshing 
around in an almost continual downpour. One evening one of 
them looked out of a window, saw the barrage balloons tugging 
at their cables and said: 

“Why don’t they cut those ropes and let this pls ze sink?” 


PHYSICAL EXAM. 


The chap with bad eyesight was being examined by the draft 
medico—and was placed in 1-A. “But my eyes are terrible, I 
can hardly see a thing,” he pointed out. 

“Look,” said the medico, “we don’t examine eyes any more— 
we just count ’em.” 

A stout woman drove up to a filling station. “I want two 
quarts of oil,” she said. 

“What kind, heavy?” asked the attendant. 

“Say, young man, don’t get fresh with me,” was the indig- 
nant response. 


SAVINGS ARE MISSING 


So far we don’t know of anyone able to locate or accour' for 
the money Uncle Sam saved us by forgiving 75 per cent of ‘heir 
1942 income. 

Judge—Do you challenge any of the jury? 

On Trial—Well, I think I can lick that little guy on th end. 


Plumber—I’ve come to fix that old tub in the kitchen. 

Young Son—Mamma, here’s the doctor to see the cook. 

“Which is farther away,” asked a teacher, “England cv the 
moon?” 

“England,” the children answered quickly. 

“England?” she questioned. “What makes you think t! at?” 

“’Cause we can see the moon, and we can’t see Eng):nd,” 
answered one of the brightest of the class. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Ti 2 Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A, K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fal}, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hovpeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, | 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, lll. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisho'n-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food } Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. “obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COIL, Cooking. 
Berlin “~hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishc -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food } achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamil! Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
FP. H. .ngsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. ‘ obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CON SYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin ‘hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishe''n-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food } chinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
la Por Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.K. bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CON “YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

La Por at & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. KX, bins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CON SYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berlin sapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisho .-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman compene. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins &. Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, It. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

FILLING MACHINES, Can. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. $ 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 


Berlin Chapman compeny: Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., 


jagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman compeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Ni 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
4 J Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


agara Falls, N. Y. 


Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 
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SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & €o., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Ma 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis 

achinery Co ration, Hoopeston, 

A. K. Robins & Ca, ne. Baltimore, Md. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba'timore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore,. Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohie. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman gy oo Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimere, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falis, eS 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machi 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin epee Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food peep f Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, 


Chishelm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. . 

Berlin Chapman ompeny. Berli. Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoope.*:.a, IIl. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoepeston, III. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore; Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Chishe.m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I!! 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Couine. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York City. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & — Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
a 


F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Til 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Con 


SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chica, I 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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NNING MACHINERY 


Order Now 
For 1945 Delivery 
ROBINS 
Cooling Conveyor 
Systems 


| 


| We specialize in the 


building of complete 
cooling systems, includ- 
ing tank and overhead, 
orunder-carrier convey- 
ee oor. Single or double line 
structure as required. 
Let us solve your process 
44 room problems through use 
«(of the Robbins & Myers Elec- 
ROBINS OVER-HEAD COOLING CONVEYOR tric Hoist and the Robins 
Above is shown the Robins Overhead Cooling Tank Conveyor. The overhead system is recom- Overhead Tramrail System— 


mended it factory conditions allow it, as it is easily accessible, and generally more satisfactory. aaa 
Crates can be transferred to trucks or handled by power hoist. you will like it. 


My, 
i 


Mh, 


ROBINS UNDER-CARRIER COOLING 


ROBINS CIRCLE STEAM HOIST R & M ELECTRIC HOIST 
he safest, most economical and efficient steam hoist made. Speed, flexibility and R & M Electric Hoists operate on the lower flange 
rouble free service are features of the Robins Steam Hoist. Single lever control, ofthe standardI beam. Built with the features, 
wivel inlet valve and low steam pressure required assure the greatest ease of capacities and equipment that adapt them to 
peration. Furnished in various sizes according to your specifications. canners’ service. Hundreds in use. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Write for copy of our No. 700 catalog—just off the press. Manufacturers of Canning Machinery for fruits, 
vegetables, sea-foods, citrus fruits, etc. 
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A WORLD CENTER 
OF CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 


Can-making problems from all parts of 
the world . . from the war fronts of Italy, Britain, Russia, the Pacific 
. .. from the industrial fronts of North and South America . . . flow 
to the headquarters of the Cameron Can Machinery Co. in Chicago. 

This flow of problems, which has expanded year after year, adds up 


to the one indispensable value in the design of can-making machin- 
ery: Experience. Cameron engineers are stimulated and challenged 
to develop improvements by the day-to-day problems of the entire 
can-making world. 

Whatever your can-making problems may be, you are invited to 


submit them... without obligation ...to Cameron Engineers. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


In this building, Cameron engineers design 
the machines that have set the standards for 
can-making efficiency throughout the world. 


| 
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